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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN bringing to a conclusion our second volume. we can but reiterate 
our thanks and our assurances. On referring to its pages, it will be 
found that the contributions of several literary friends, have stamped 
upon ita more original character than was possessed by the first 
volume.—In our future arrangements, we trust, that character will be 
more powerfully supported. One principal feature will also be, a ver) 
early analytical notice of new books in the various branches of litera- 
ture ; but as we are truly said to live ina critical age, we will not pre- 
sume to lead the opinions of the public ; but select the most striking 
and most valuable portions of each work—and leave to others the 


task of discovering and censuring its blemishes. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN PALMER, ESQ. 


Joun Parmer was born at Bath, 
in the year 1742. His father was a 
respec table tradesman in that city; 
and the maiden name of his mother, 
Miss Long, descended from an old 
and respectable family, which had 
been settled there for more than a 
century. The boy was sent at a very 
early age to Colerne, a village at 


some little distance from the place of | 


his birth, for the express purpose of 
being educated under the Rev. Mr. 
Needham. While there, he not only 
displayed an uncommon degree of 
sprightliness, but an extraordinary 
aptitude for learning ; which was not 
always accompanied, however, with 
the inclination to excel, although he 
fully possessed the ability. 

When young Palmer had acquired 
some knowledge of the classics, he 
was removed to the public school at 
Marlborough, annexed to which there 
are certain valuable scholarships and 
exhibitions, which enable the higher 
class of pupils, when duly qualified, 
to repair on very easy terms cither 
to Oxford or Cambridge. These ad- 
vantages were carefully pointed out 
by a relation, the Re 
who recommended the church as a 
profession, and in both of these plans 
the father most readily joined: te 
wished his offspring to be treed from 
the embarrassments and difliculties 
attendant upon trade, and longed 


| of entertainment—a theatre. 
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bited an equal degree of contempt 
and negligence in respect to busi- 
ness, which produced bitter re- 
proaches on the part of his parents ; 
but he at length altered his plan, and 
betook himself to his daily avoca- 
tions with a degree of zeal and assi- 
duity that had nearly proved fatal. 

Bath, which had even then out- 
Stripped every provincial city and 
town in the empire, and in many 
points of view was deemed prefer- 
able as a residence even to the me- 
tropolis itself, still proved deficient 
in one essential requisite for a place 
Anold, 
mouldering, ruinous building, had 
been converted to this use, although 
wholly unsuitable for a genteel au- 
dience, and at the same time utterly 
inconvenient to the actors them- 
selves. 

To remedy this glaring defect, ten 
of the principal inhabitants deter- 
mined to erect a new and elegant 
play-house, on the most solemn as- 


| surances that the proprictors of the 


v. Mr. Palmer, | 


above all things to behold his son | 


John in holy orders. 
His son John, however, longed to 
be an officer; but the old gentleman 


| on 


proved inexorable; and the subject | 


of this memoir 
observe, “ after a stout contention 
between the sword and the surplice, 
it proved a drawn battle.” 

(s it was necessary, however, that 
be should be something, and as he 
would not consent to become a 
clergyman, he was destined to be a 
brewer. With this view, his father 
removed him, when scarcely fourteen 
years of are, to his own counting- 
house. At first young Palmer exhi 
Vol li ~ 2 


was accustomed to | 


old one, who pretended to be actu- 
ated solely by the good of the city, 

would apply their premises to some 
other purpose the moment that the 
new building was completed; but no 
sooner did this occur than the old 
play-barn was re-opened, and a most 
violent opposition, equally fatal to 
both parties, immediately took place. 
The partners of the new house, dis- 
heartened by continual losses and 
disputes, now withdrew one by one; 
which the senior Mr. Palmer, 
who was a complete man of business, 
immediately conceived the notion of 
taking the whole under his own im- 
mediate management. He accord- 
ingly purchased all the remaining 
shares on very easy terms, and com- 
pleted the whole by granting an an- 
nuity to his adversary. From this 
moment all opposition ceased, and 
the new theatre became the sole point 
of attraction. 

Very severe penalties at that time 
existing against dramatic perform- 
ances, an Act of Parliamem could 
alone guarantee the proprietor from 

A 








hazard,and securcthe personal safely 
of the performers from the pains t 
most unjustly anuerscd to thei 


ern 
ptv- 
fession. 

To obtain these desirable ends, the 
elder Mr. Palmer presented a | 
tion to both houses of Parliament, 
which was warmly supported by the 
corporation. His son John was se- 
lected on this occasion to solicit the 
act, and for this purpose he immedi- 
ately repaired to London, from 
whence, after the lapse of two or 
three months, he returned, armed 
witha donble authority 
tion to an Act of Parliament, he had 
obtained all the splendour arisiu 
out of a patent, which conferred the 
title of Theatre Royal’. 

[mmediately after this, he was en- 
trusted with the superintendence and 
direction of it. One might have sup- 
posed that this alone would have 
proved safficient'to ocecupy all his 
attention. But he was young, and 
his mind was active and virorous, so 
that he was enabled, even at this 
early period, to carry a new project, 
of whictyhe*had sometime since con- 
ecived the idea, into immediate exe- 
cution. Singular as it may seem, this 
plan had nothing military, nothing 
theatrical in it: it was a spermaceti 
manutactory#-and, what is still more 
singular, it not only led, but 
proved highly advantageous. 

Meanwhile, an histrionic re 
tion threatened the downlall of the 


-tor,inadd 


succces 


volu- 


theatrical empire, which had been 
sometime committed entirely to his 
charge. The management of the 


stage had been lately entrusted to 
the sole superintendance of Mr. Lee, 


who possessed considerable dramatic 
talents, but was accused to b une 
what too figid in his official depart- 
ment, and alitile too impetuous, per 
haps, in his natural temper. Squab 


bles, disputes, and altercations soon 


ensued between him and the actors 
and actresses; and to sucha heicht 
were these contentions carried, that 


a round robin was at length signed 


by aJl the performers, both male and 
female, with onet only exception, 
* This was the first Theatre Royal out 


of London 


t This proved to b the late My 





bury, who afterwards became 4 

tentee, gud was the tatherof tu t 
very resp ble dis ulored stamps tur 
th miv ot D 
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‘that unless th 
| proprietors would discharge the aci 


| frankly declaring 


ing manager, they would immedi 
ately throw up their engagements.” 
On this, young Palmer, instead ot 
niering into a treaty. makin 
conditions with the mutincers, in 
stantly determined to demonstrate, | 
that their insurrection could only b 
attended with ruin to 
| He accordingly mounted his horse, 
and proeceded on a theatrical tour, 
for the express purpose of eniistia 
a fresh company. Accordingly, so 
successful did he prove, that, alter a 
journey of many hundred miles, he 
returned at th a fortnight, 


+ 


themselves. 


end of 

with an entire new set of performers, 

These, very luckily, were approved 

of by the public, so that the insur- 

gents, crest fallen and disappointed 

in their aim, were obliged to depart 

in search of engagements elsewhere. 
The Bath stage now became the | 

cradle of dramatic genius—-for here 

were fostered a Ilenderson, an Kad- 

win, and a Siddons. To keep up his 

Stock of players, he paid an annual 





visit to most of the provincial com 
panies in the kingdom, and con- 
stantly prepared a list of all candi- 


dates of any promise, with a view to 


resort to them whenever opportunity 
offered About this period, too, he 
tained a patent the Bristol 
theatre, from which, on account of 
immediate vicinity to his native 
city, he derived great advantages, 
Having now brought both his play 
houses into great vogue, and render- 
ed them highly beneticial, he at 
length determined, after the 
death of his fath r. to dispose of part 
of the property ef his family in them. 
Accordingly, ana ement en- 
tered int Vir. Dimond tor 
reared under his 
Mr. Keasbury, who 
join the « 
weainst hi 
ed of it, ¢ 
iy 
drew himself 
nagement. 


Ot 


Its 


soon 


rr was 


>with an ac 
own auspices, and 


had to 
comedians 


refused 
ontumaci s 


: and to these he. disnos | 


terms highly advanta 


yorties™, but never with- | 


the 


eous to ; 


entirely trom ma 


Meanwhile the subiect of this me- 
moir contrived to make himself both 
beloved and respected by his fellow 
=a He commen 1 by fillin 














cluded with attaining the highest ho- 
norary ollices in the power of the 
corporation to bestow. His mayor- 
alty was more than usually splendid ; 
and he endeavoured, during 
whole course of it, to be more than 
usually loyal, a circumstance that 
could not fail to be agreeable to a 
city which has uniformly supported 
the existing goverument. At the pe- 
riod now alluded to, the late war was 
exceedingly unpopular, and Mr. 
fox, at the head of an able rathe: 
than a numerous oppositi 
posed its progress with a degrec ol 
ability seldom before witnessed. To 
cheer and arouse the drooping spi 
rits of the ministerial party, Mi 
Palmer published a circular letter, in 
ccneral 


Liat 





which he proposed to raise a 
subscription for the public services 

lis relations, the Longs, presented 
three thousand cuing 
himself was not war 


is on this ocea 


sion, and he 
ing to set an example, havin: 
meuced by douation, 


amounting to 


com 
advancing a 
a proportionate share 
fortune, which was by this 
considerable. An endeavour 
made to extend this” plan 
throurhout the kingdom at large 

but it did not succeed to the « 
hoped for, and first a five, and then 
a ten per cent. tax was proposed 
which, although greatly 
first, proved eminently productive 
way to the future 


of his 
time 


Was 


Aten 


tiles } 
dusiked @ 


All this paved the 
representation of the city of Bath, to 
Which oilice both the subject of this 
memoir and his eldest son have been 
elected in succession. 

Wel 
when Mi. Palmer became connected 
with one of the principal olflices in 
the state, and his plans and pursuits 
nitimately blended with the comme: 


‘ve now arrived at that epoch 


cial and manufacturing interests of 
the nation. Mr. Palmer’s long and 
+} ‘ 


circuitous journeys on theatrical at 


fairs had inade him have frequent 
recourse to relays, when pressed by 
time; and he perceived, by long ex 


could easily antici 
the delivery of a letter by Line 
usual conveyance. ‘This, 
idea, that what couid 
v¢ done for an individual, migit wit! 
, and still gveater benelit 


the publie at large. 


, 
pericncee, that he 
pate 
praate 

, ' 
qoubties 


7 . 1 4} 
sugeestea tit 


} 
equal eas 
be eth 


Lecordin , in W7s2, or 1755, he 


fed tol 





ey 
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applied to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, by means of a me- 
morial, in which he stated all his 
plans with great minuteness’ and 
precision, and forgot not to add, that 
their execution would be attended 
not ouly with great advantage to 
commercial men, but produce an im- 
mediate increase of Uie revenue. This 
prop sition, was received by Mr. Pitt 
with duc attention. Mr. Palmer then 
removed with his family to town,and 
a successtul termination, as it was 
n hoped, had now taken place in 
respect to all his negeciations with 
tii superior powers. 

But the manner in which this 
was effected proved inefficient; and, 
to tellin a matter of such 

written agreement 

had ever been entered into. A verbal 
me, indeed, took plac e with the pre 
tier, but even that happened to be 


ough the 


strange 


luportanc ho 
! 


intermediate agency of 
a third person. This third person 
was no other than Dr. Prettyman, 
the present Bishop of Lincoln, then 
Myr. Pitt’s private secretary, as ap- 
pears from the testimony of the pro- 
jector himself, when examined before 
a commitice of the House of Com- 
mons: * Lieft some papers with Dr, 
Prettyman,” observes he, ** stating 
that if my plan succecded for the re- 
lorm 
i demanded for my life 2 

on the future increased 
{ the pre 


and improvement of the posts, 
per cent. 
Vonut of 





pos -oflice, beyoad ent nett 


not to hat 
succeed in my plan. 


| tron: 
s, and me shilling 


lid rf 
Cit not 











This happened inthe spring of 1784. 
I inswer brougat to ime by Dr. 
rettyman was, that the terms were 
thought fair, and would be fully com- 
plied with, provided the plan suc- 
a ka 
Palmer accordingly com 
menced his operatic and aetually 
‘ icda considerable savit above 
the ovigina!l estimate of 20,6001 in 
the contract for the mails. I 1s 
] leonve eut soon i r, DOW 
ver, to modily the I yreement 
jcousequence of which it was finally 





ne re e™ euli 


bor the 


240 0001. per 





: ’ ' . 
he scheme succeeded far ! nel 
Speciation Lit Wa praised wy 
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every one but the postmasters-genc- | from Lombard-street to Falmouth, 


ral and their immediate dependants. 
According to them it was highly in- 
jurious both to the mercantile inte- 
rest and the public revenue; and it 
would appear that some of them 
were in consequence so scrupulously 
conscientious as actually to oppose 


the full and entire execution of the | 


project. 


In the spring of 1785 (Sth May) | 


Mr. Palmer addressed a letter to the 
premier, complaining of the conduct 
of Mr. Todd, the secretary, and also 


of the interior management of the | 


office committed to his charge. 

As many conllicting interests seem- 
ed to oppose the full and eomplete 
establishment of Mr. Palmer’s plan, 
and as it was supposed likely to af- 


fect the perquisites of a variety of | 


persons, from the lowest to the high- 
est, in that department, Mr. Pitt, 
actuated solely by a regard for the 
public good,wished to render Mr. Pal- 


Harwich, and the other out-ports 
whence foreign packets were for- 
warded, and thus convert to the pub- 
lic advantage many thousands of 
pounds, supposed to be swallowed 
up and unaccounted for by indivi- 
duals. 

A strong opposition was accord- 


| ingly made to the new plan: every 


impediment to its success was pre- 
sented, and a party formed against 


| it within the precinets of that very 


mer completely independent of the | 


Post-oflice. With this view, the draft 
of a commission was made out, con- 
stituting and appointing him, for and 
during his life, surveyor and comp- 
troller-general of the General Post- 
office of Great Britain, with all its 


post-masters, contractors, deputies, | 


accomptants, surveyors, clerks, sort- 


ers, window-men, &c. &c. with the | 


power of suspending all such for the 
neglect of duty. On being laid be- 
fore the attorney-general, it was sug- 
gested that such extraordinary pow- 
ers were incompatible with the Act 
of Parliament for regulating the of- 
tice of post master-general. This ob- 
jection, on the part of a great oflicer 
of the crown, impeded the proposed 
appointment for almost a year; but 
Mr. Palmer was at length invested 
with the office, on an understanding 
that he should be under the control 
of the Treasury alone, and thus de- 
rive his powers from the same source 


oflice which ought to have made every 
effort to ensure its completion, and 
thus contribute to the prosperity of 
the commerce and the revenue of 
the kingdom. This called forth new 
remonstrances to the Treasury onthe 
part of the new comptroller, who 
accused Lord Walsingham, then 
joint postmaster-general, of gross 
injustice. 

Meanwhile, commissioners, no- 
minated for that purpose, delivered 
in their report respecting the existing 
state of the Post-office, in the course 
of which much commendation was 
bestowed on the plan and conduct of 
the comptroller-general. On this, 
the nobleman alluded to above, after 
having first communicated the con- 
tents to the old officers, took every 
clerk from the new establishment, 
and carried them to Windsor, where 
they were kept at an inn close to his 


| own residence for near three months, 


to make private copies of the docu- 
mentjust referred to; all communica- 


| tion of the contents being, in the 


and authority as the postmasters-ge- | 


neral themselves. 

It was now supposed that every 
thing would go on smoothly; but this 
was impossible in the nature of hu- 
man events, The passions and inte- 
rests of too many were likely to be 


atfected by the new regulations ; and | 


there were some who supposed that 
projector would be audacious 
enough tu extend his reforming arm 


the 


meantime, refused, and all the per- 
sons employed enjoined by the post- 
master-general to keep the whole a 
secret from their superior, the comp- 
troller-general. Itwas also discovered 
soon aiter, that previously to the 
communication of the report of the 
Treasury-board, his lordship fur- 
nished it with marginal notes con. 
tradictory of the text, and in direc 
hostility to the new and improved 
plan. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Palmer, perceiv 
ing that Lord Walsinghain’s in- 
fluence had become hostile to him, 
determined to countermine his pro 
jects. This nobleman having, of his 
own accord, entered into an impro- 
videntengagement with a mail-con 
tractor of the name of Wilson, 
afterwards refused to complete the 




















same. On this, Mr. Palmer most 
unfortunately committed himself, by 
writing a contidentjal letter to Mr. 
Bonner, his deputy. 

Soon after this, a violent dispute 
took place; in consequence of which 
Mr. Palmer suspended his deputy, 
who, it appears, communicateé the 
above paper to the postmaster-ge- 
neral, and thus rendered the breach 
between them irreparable: Their 
lordships immediately took the case 
of Mr. Bonner into consideration, 
and ordered him to be restored; but 
the comptroller-general refused the 
key of the office to the applicant 
himself ; and although he delivered 
it up, ona second application, to 
the solicitor of the Post-oflice, yet 
he himself was in his turn suspend- 
ed. Thus the success of all his 
schemes was put in jeopardy, the 
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out the merits and success of Mr. 
Palmer’s plan, which was attended 
with this peculiarity, that in case of 


| failure, he was to receive no pe- 


cuniary indemnification, and no re- 
imbursement for his expences. 

Mr. Sheridan, on this occasion, 
supported the pretensions of the 
claimant in a very brilliant speech, 
in the course of which he expressed 
himself as follows :— 

“None but an enthusiast could 


| have imagined or formed such a 


plan; none but an enthusiast could 
have made suchanagreement; none 
but an enthusiast could have carried 
it into execution: and [T am con- 


| fident,” adds he, * that no man in 
| this country, or any other, could 


new improvements in the posts re- | 


tarded, his prospects of futere re- 
muneration hazarded, and his whole 
fortune placed in a state of the ut- 
most uncertainty. He had risked his 
all;*for, by an express contract 
with government, he was precluded 
from reaping any advantage in case 
of failure, and had actually ad- 
vanced several thousand pounds out 
of his own capital. Under his manage- 
ment, the revenue had risen from 
150,0001, in 1783, to 600,0001. in 
1798 : not a single mail robbery had 
occurred, and yet his remuneration 
was now absolutely fixed at 30001. 
a year. Onthis, Mr. Palmer took 
the opinion of eminent counsel ; but 
although this was entirely in his 
favour, yet it was found impossible 
te commence a suit at law against 
the government with any probability 
of success. 

Anterior to this, he had petitioned 
the Treasury-board ; to which he re- 
ceived for answer, * that their lord- 
ships conceived 30001, per annum, 
for his life, a sullicient compensation 
for his services ; and that they did 
not think themsclves justified, on 
the part of the public, in making a 
a farther allowance.” 

On this, in 1797, Mr. Palmer ap 
plied, by petition, to the House of 
Commovs, and a committee was 
nominated to report on the causes ot 
his suspension, and the 
nature of his agreement. Mr. Pierre- 
point in a very able speech, pointed 


also oon 





have performed such an undertak- 
ing, but that very individual John 
Palmer.” 

Dr. Lawrence also advocated his 
cause in very energetic harangue, 
which, like the former, proved in- 
effectual. 

At length Mr. Palmer, after an 
interval of some years, determined, 
undismayed by his former defeat, to 
apply once more to Parliament for 
redress; and it must be allowed, 
that he never displayed greater per- 
severance and abilities than upon 
this occasion. He had taken care 
to make his pretensions known from 
one end of the kingdom to another ; 
he canvassed almost every member 
of parliament, either by himself or 
others, and as his cause was good, 
and his friends full of enthusiasm, 
the best founded hopes were enter- 
tained of success. 

His eldest son, Major (now Lieute- 
nant-Colonel) Palmer, who had suc- 
ceeded him as M, P. for Bath, was 
entrusted with the management of 
this delicate and interesting business, 

Accordingly, on May 12, 1808, 
in a committee of the whole house, 
alter avery feeling speech, it was 
moved by him, * That this house 
isof opinion, that Mr. Palmer is 
entitled to 21, 10s. per cent. on the 
net revenue of the Post-ollicec, ex- 
ceeding the sum of 240,0001. to be 
paid up from the 5th of April, 1793, 
and during his life, according to the 
provisions of his appointment of 
1780; deducting the sum of 30001, 
a year, received subsequently to the 
oth of Agiil, 1708." 
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This proposiiion was opp sed by 
Messrs. Lone and Rose, the 
echlor of exchequer, and the 
attcrney-general; but supported by 
Lord Henry Petty, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Mr. Windham, Xe. ; and, after 
along debate, carried against mi- 
nisters by a majority In a 
committee of supply, Ie was 
soon after given to bring ina bill to 
secure to the subject of this memoir 
the benelits of the late vote; and it 
was soon after moved and earricd, 
** that a sum not exceeding 54,7021. 
Os. 7d. be granted to his majesty, to 
be paid to John Palmer, Esq. being 
the balance of the per centage 
to him on the net 
Post-ollice, from the 5th of Apri 
1705, to the Sth of January, bsvs.” 

After this final decision, by which 


chane- 


at 
1c 


of SG. 
} 
ave 


due 


revenue of the 





i 


54,7021. was secured to Mr. Palmer, 
his mind appears to have been en- 
tircly at rest concerning pecuniary 


matters. 

The subject of this memoir had 
also the satisfaction, in his declini: 
years, to behold his family Hourish- 
ing around him. His eldest son, the | 
lieutenant-colonel, had attained con- | 
siderable rank in the British army, 
in which he had distinguished him- | 
sclfas anoflicer of cavalry, by his 
valour and good conduct. Another 
sou had conducted himself with great 

allantry in the navy; and, alter 
obtaining prize-money to a con 
siderable amount as a posi-captain, 
he had now settled in life, and nea 
ried the great niece of bis former 
patron, Admiral the Earl St. Vincent, 
with whom he obtained an ample 
fortune. \t length, 
prospect of future happiness tor his 
family, he resigned 
Brighton, in ISIS, in the 76th year 
of lits : ' 


Mr. Palmer, in 


amidst every 


{ 


his breath at 





point of person, 


approached the herote size. this 
which 


expression, den 


eves, were full of fire and 
ted acertainenerzy 
of mind which proved charact 

whole of 


life. if WAS ¢ 


of him during the 
' 
mone 


a pretty 
mnciliatery and 
ordinary degree in 

and itis not a litth 
creditable to his talents that he 


pleasant tn no 


his intercourse, 


eved suecesstul in all his plans. 
He not only perfected and simpli 
fied the com) machinery of th 
Post-oflic ! sed t} i cnuc 


) ’ ve 
Palmer, E j.— Wests mM ANiCd 





and gave new fa . 
but at the same tin secured and 
rendered in some measure sacred, 
the remittances and correspondence 
of the public, by putting an entire 
stop to mail robberies. 

Fhe remains of this gentlemar 
weie deposi ed within the i 
of a city, whit 
father had so e: 
both to embellis! 


cominerce 





preeincts 
and his 
Pere nn 

ially contributed 


anc enrich. 


hims¢ il 


wt 
rhe 





chief mourners consisted of his two 
ns, Colonel Palmer, M. RP. and 
Captain KB. Palmer, the 1 l 
navy, together with his nephew, Mr, 
it, and his bedy ; followed 

to the grave by an unusual number 


} 


ho estecmed and 


ladmired 
ing, and mourned and honored 

His remains were le 
in the Abbey 


oftriends,w 





Daina li 





him dea 
posited Church, near 
the graves of the veteran Quin, and 


of his friend and pariner Di 


| ronda. 


MANNERS OFT THE wi 


ISLANDERS OF 


STERN 
SCOTLAND. 


[From Dr. Ma ) Ge Your 


Ir was settled in the evening that 
we should visit Barra Head on the 
following morning. C nfortunately 
the laird’s only boat had been leit 
on the beach without an anchor a 
few d iys before, whence it Was cat 
ried away by the tide, and dashed to 
pieces, ‘But ther« was an expedient 
at hand, as there was another boat 
in the island, and it was borrowed 
for the 


i 
} 
' 


occasion. In the morning, 


when ready to embark, it was dis 
covered that the burrowed oars had 
been negligently left on the beach 
on the preceding evening, and had, 


like the 


iuormer boat, been carricd 
away by the tide. There was now 
i boat, but there were novars. Oars 
‘could be borrowed some where: they 


would be ready at some time in the 
day at , I 
would not be 
we could only be 


turning. By the time the oars had 


twelve or o'clock ; it 


core 


many hours too late; 


benivated ith re- 


mn sent for, it was discovered that 


the boaimen and servants were ! 


absent,cutting peat ina neichvod 
ing island But it was possibie to 
find another expedient for this, by 
rocuilug some of the islanders, A 
mess er was accordingly sent 


jour nen ia tlic wm 











borrowed oars of one fisherman were 
jitted to the borrowed boat oi 


ther; but, islanders 


ano- 
alas ! 
were absent makingkelp. Thus the 
day was spent in arranging expe- 
dients and in removing 
Thus is life spent in the Highlands, 
and thus will it be spent by him who 
trusts to Highlend arrangements foi 
the accomplishment of his objects. 

i have on a former occasion de- 
scribed the nautical circumstances 
i did not reach Barra 


all the 
1 


, ’ 
obstacics. 


under which 


Hiead: it will not be useless to de- 
scribe those under which 1 accom- 
plished a first visit to Loch Scavig. 
The itinerary of a traveller is often 


| while 


of advantage to his snecessors; 
a single anecdote is often more cha- 
racteristic of a people than alabour- 
ed dk scriptio . 

Vhe expedition was to pi 


tf Sleat; 


from Gillau onthe westside of Sl 
and as a Highland boat 

set in motion, the crew was bespoke 
; te 


is not soon 





on the preceeding evening. it was 
in vain that the orders were given 
ior six in the morning; the men 
were not collected ll nine—a High- 


lander being seldom ready, evea for 


his harvest field, befere ten vo’clock. 


After the ordinary useless discus- 
sions, we proceeded to the beach; 
but the tide had ebbed, and the boat 
was dry: it could not be launched 


assistance. Peeloi 





without furth< 
the requisite 

cured, an hour had elapsed. 
at length launched, it was discoves 
ed, that, outof the four oars required, 
only one was present. It was 
eessary to procure the complement 
neighbouring | l 


assistance 


irom i Village, id 
this was seareely accomplished in 
another hour. Some hopes at last 
ippeared that the day would not 
elapse in preparations; but, of ile 


ed 


fou l, SWi 


pins requ ior rowing, Only two 


could be 


water whica fill 
Sky not being a lan { wood, s 
time passed before this litile br \ 


dispensable re puisiie 


tained, for which the teeth of al 


row were at ie 
fortunatel 


att procured, WV 
under weigh 


were now 
the first stroke of the oars had been 
vivepo, when an ualucky breeze 
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motion, too favourable to the natural 
indolence of this people, although 
it was not easy to conjecture how a 
sail was to be rigged on a boat which 
had neither step for a mast ror pro- 
vision fora rudder. It was wroug 
to wonder at the latter defect, as the 
use of this contrivance is quite un- 
known inmany parts ofthese islands. 
In Jess than two hours-the trunk of 
a birch-tree was procured, which, 
being fastened to one of the thwarts 
with some twine, was converted into 
a mast worthy of the first navigator. 
secured to this mast 
similar manner, formed the 

and the sail was composed of 
a pair of Llankets pinned together 
by weeden skewers, and fastened to 
the broomstick by the same means, 
*waut of sheet and tack was Sup- 
by a pair 
one of the men stripped from 


' 
ana 


{ broomstick, 
im a 


yard, 


of scarlet carters 





i equered stocking; 
a ship was at length generated, m 
much unlike those of the hervicages, 
of which memorials are still existing 
in the sculpture of lona. It was 
two o’clock before this rigging was 
perfected and we ready for sea. 

Phe want of a rudder being sup- 
plied by an oar, and the sail unable 
ind near the wind, we made no 

ay except and there 
was a prospect of reaching Runt in- 
Scavig; neither arguments 
hority being of the leastavail 
ple who, in spite of their 

practice, are utterly ignorant of the 
and management ef a 
Onuasuddena fortunate squail 


ped the helin--brought the 


tos 


to leew urd, 


stead ot 
nor au 

if} ne 
witi pes 
properttes 





t 4 l } 3 ‘ 
sail aback; and the whoie appara- 
‘ : 1 j 

tus, too feeble to upset the boat, was 
il loverboard.. We reached our 

‘ ‘ ! ! i 
Cestinuatiot Wich we suo d “ave 
been return vid passed the 
i : toft! nigut at sea 

Between Garyrisa and the pol 

{ vnish is the passage known 
y t uu fthe Dorish more (the 
rea e), freque 1 by vessels 

‘ ea? 

iN’ vy from Ci in hon ards, 

: : ace re a 
i i il i iil i ila ih ouier 
mit yr channels of t! coast, by 
the enzthand rapidily ef the tides, 
ind by t Cross Seca p duced whea 
their course is opposed to # fresh 
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lost in this passage—an accident, 
like most of those which happen in 
the western islands, resulting from 
the rashness and ignorance of the 
boatmen. Were it not for the ex- 
treme buoyancy of their boats, ge- 
nerally built on the plan of a Nor- 
way skiff, and often indeed built in 
Norway, such accidents would be 


more frequent, as no experience | 


seems to have taught them the ma- 
nagment of a boat in those delicate 
eases which are of perpetual oceur- 
rence in such a sea of cross tides, 
and ina climate so squally. 

it is not an exaggeration to say, 
that the traveller who makes this 
tour, is in daily, often in hourly risk 
of his life, more particularly with 
the boatmen of the country, the rig- 
ging of their boats being as bad as 
their management. Fortunately for 
themselves, their timidity is gene- 
rally equal to their ignorance. 

The Englishman, to whom the 


habits and feelings of this people | 


are unknown, will be surprised that 
such a state of things can exist at 
all, and not less so to find that it is 
dificult to apply a remedy. He ex- 
pects that the natural overflowing of 
people in one place, will, without 
effort, discharge its superiluity on 
those where there is a deficiency. 
He is unacquainted with the perti- 
nacity with which the Highlanders 
adhere to their place of birth; and 
that, it would seem, exactly in the 
inverse ratio of all apparent causes 
of attraction. At the same time it 
must be remarked, that the insulated 
state, the peculiar habits, and the 
language of these people, present 
additional obstacles to migration; 
and that many changes, yet far dis. 
tant, must be made before such a 
free communication can be esta- 
blished as shall allow it to take 
place, without effort and without 
pain, before it shall become a cur- 
rent part of the system of action. 
Any expedients which shall break 
through these habits, and destroy 
these bounds, will facilitate this 
measure, so much to be wished ; and 
by abolishing distinctions in the 
community at iarge, render the in- 
terchange of all its constituent parts 
easy. 

In a proportional degree, a High 
land gentleman is as little anxious 
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to multiply his enjoyments as his te- 
nant, whose domestic animals dis- 
pute the fireside with himself and 
whose smoke, for wantof other vent, 
must find its exit at the door of his 
miserable hut. 

The following example is charac- 
teristic :—An Highland estate was 
given in lease for -200 years toa 
cadet of the family, as a reward for 
military services, under the sole con- 
dition of delivering it at the expira- 
tion of the lease, with a specified 
number of growing trees ofa certain 
age, and under a determined fine for 
each tree deficient in age. That 
lease is near expiring, and, yet, not 
a tree is planted. When I visited it 
not long ago, the lessee informed me 
that he meant to plant to-morrow. 
He had been twenty years in posses- 
sion ; and his predecessors, for five 
or six generations ‘past, had pro- 
bably all, like him, intended for the 
last 200 years to plant “ to-morrow.” 

Tie islands of Sulisker and North 
Rona, although at a considerable 
distance from each other, are usually 
associated by the joint appellation 
of Barra and Rona; but they are 
scarcely known except to the ma- 
riners who navigate the North Sea, 
and to the inhabitants of Lewis, of 
which estate they form a part. They 
are the northernmost of the Western 
Islands,—the Thule of the other is- 
landers, who consider them as placed 
“ farfrom the sun and summer gale,” 
and beyond the limits of the habitable 
world. To have visited Barra and 
Rona gives a claim to distinction 
scarcely less in their estimation than 
to have explored the sources of the 
Nile or the Niger. 

Rona is accessible in one spot 
only, and even that with difficulty, 
from the long swell which is rarely 
altogether absentin this sea. The 
landing: place is only the faec of an 
irregular cliff; and itis necessary to 
be watchful for the moment to jump 
on the first ledge of rock to which 
the boat is lifted by the wave. The 
removal of the sheep is a perilous 
operation, the animal being slung by 
the legs round the neck of a man, 
and thus carried down the face of a 
rock, where a false step exposes him 
to the risk of being cither strangled 
or drowned. ‘To find inhabitants on 
such an island, is a strong proof, 






































among many others, of the value of 
land in this country, compared to 
that of labour. There are few parts 
of Britain where Rona would not be 
abandoned to the sea-fowlsthat seem 
its proper tenants. 

The violence and height of the 
mountainous seas which in winter 
break on this island are almost in- 
credible. The dykes of the sheep- 
folds are almost thrown down, and 
stones of enormous bulk removed 
from their places,at elevations reach- 
ing to 200 feet above the high water 
mark: so powerful is the breach of 
the sea. 

Some years have now past since 
this island was inhabited by several 
families, who contrived to subsist by 
uniting fishing to the produce of 
the soil. In attempting to land on 
a stormy day, all the men were lost 
by the upsetting of their boat; since 
which (ime it has been in the posses- 
sion of a principal tenant in Lewis. 
Itis now inhabited by one family 
only, consisting of six individuals, 
of which the female patriarch has 
been forty years on the island. 


CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No & 

Tue discontent of human nature, 
even among those who abound in 
all the blessings of this world, is a 
pitiable and degrading evidence of 
its imperfection, Born in pain and 
anguish, the babe continues the tears 
of its mother, replies to her caresses 
by its weeping, and prolongs through 
lite its tendency to sorrow and un- 
happiness. The wishes of mankind, 
of course, are various; but if one 
desire be more general than another, 
it is for a return of the days of in- 
fancy ;—if one period of life be re- 
gretted with apparent sincerity, it is 
childhood. The man of 
amidst his various avocations, turns 
a longing thought to the days of his 
boyhood, when a shilling was riches, 
and bankruptcies had no terrors to 
him. ‘The warrior feels his brow 
ache beneath his wreath of fame, 
and would exchange it for the prize 
which emulated his childish days, 
and nursed the ambition that led him 
on to vietory. 
neath his midnight 
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business, | 


The philosopher, be- | 
lamp, pauses | 


finidst the towering speculations of | 


Vou. ot. XN. 8 
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his thoughts—sighs as he remarks 
how man increases in cares as he 
grows in years—and conceives that, 
after all, the receipt of a prize at 
school has afforded him as much so- 
lid delight as the praise which his 
cotemporaries have given to his 
wisdom. 

Kut it is worth while to examine 
whether this attachment to the days 
of childhood is well founded—whe- 
ther that period of our existence is 
not as full of care and trouble as any 
subsequent one. 

It appears to me that the bright 
parts of the pictare only are remem- 
bered, while the shadow recedes 
from our minds. It is vety certain 
that I have often thought of my child- 
hood with regret, and exclaimed, 
“‘ they were happy days!” but when 
I have analyzed the idea, I have 
never failed to find it delusive ; and 
in tracing the progress of my life 
since, I have found every successive 
period increase in real and solid hap- 
piness. It may be said that I am 
peculiarly fortunate; but on com- 
paring my lot with that of my neigh- 
bours, I observe that I am about on 
a par with the generality of them— 
except, perhaps, in one particular— 
that of never having expected to find 
life without its difficulties, and there- 
fore have not been disappointed when 
they arrive. If we return with im- 
partialityto the variousfeelings of our 
younger days, it will be evident that 


| they were not without their cares. 


For my own part, the first day I left 
home for school, it was impossible 
for the condemned exile to feel more 
anguish—more despair: every well- 
known spot I passed looked brighter, 
as in mockery; and every beggar I 
met journeying tewards the town 
I had left, appeared in. my eyes a 
most enviable creature. 

But, in fact, there appears to me 
no cause for the superior happiness 
of children;—they have the same 
passions and feelings, and are, ex- 
posed to similar excitements. The 
disgrace of being removed from a su- 
perior situation in a class—the va- 
rious punishments they undergo- 
the privations which severity or pru- 
dence dictate —all these are as pro- 
lilic of distress as any of the cares in 
more advanced life, and they occur 
at least as frequently, Lf it be said 
B 
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these troubles are imaginary; and in: 


themselves trifling—it may be re- 
plied, that they appear nevertheless 
real at the moment of ‘infliction, and 
are fitted for the weaker minds on 
which they are exercised. And be 
it remembered, that in this view of 
the case I put ont of consideration 
all those real miseries, such as the 
boss of parents, &c. to which all ages 
are alike subject. 

And, then, what are the joys which 
are so much regretted? Is there any 
one of them worthy to be lamented by 
man, whose intellectual superiority 
places him so high in the seale of 
creation? they scarcely rise above the 
gratifications of the brute. Ought we 
notrather to prizethose enjoyments 
which the growth of mind opens to 
our power? Should we not rejoice in 
the consideration of our increasing 
usefniness to soviety, and grasp at 
every opportunity which is afforded 
us to found solid joys on the respect 
and esteem of our cotemporaries, on 
the approbation of our own heart, 
and our eternal.acceptation at the 
hands of our God?—It surely cannot 
be worthy the dignity of our nature 
to neglect the period which unfolds 
to him higher duties,and higher pow- 
ers, to sigh for that helpless period 
of his life, when he could be 
“ Pleased with a rittle—tickled with a straw!" 


E may be blamed, perhaps, for en- 
deavouring to dissolve these dreams 
respecting a time which many con- 
ceive 

«The creenest spot on Memory's waste !” 
My object is to make those who, 
thankless of the prestnt, tucn with 
an envying eye toWards the past, 
look into their owf’Minds, and reflect 
whether it may, hot be from some in- 
ternal cause that their discontent 
arises—whether they have not al- 
ways experienced similar feelings— 
and whether old age is not likely to 
bring with it accumulated woes. On 
examination, if they find this the | 
ease, let them correct it by making 











the most of their joys, and the least | 


of their sorrows — and trust in Pro- 
vidence for the rest. 


SIDEOGRAPHY. 


An improvement in engraving has 
recently been introduced in Europe, 








under the appellation of Siderogra- 
phia,or engraving on stcel, by Messrs. 
Perkins and Fairman, two eminent 
American artists. 

Mr. Perkins's plan is briefly this. 
He has discovered a peculiar mode 
of rendering steel extremely soft and 
sectile, so as to furnish a better ma- 
terial for the engraver to work upon 
than even copper itself. Upon a 
plate of steel thus softened, let it be 
supposed that an engraving has-been 
executed by one of our first artists at 


| considerable labour and expense: it 


is then returned to Mr. Perkins, who 
by a process, also peculiarly his own, 
renders it as hard as the hardest 
steel, without injuring in the small- 
est degree even the most delicate 
lines of the graver. A cylinder of 
soft steel is then prepared, of proper 
dimensions to receive an impression 
in relief from the hardened engraved 
plate upon its periphery, a process 
efiected by rolling it over the hard- 
ened plate in a singularly construct- 
ed press, invented by the patentees 
for this purpose. This cylinder, now 
bearing a perfect impression in re- 
lief of the original engraving, is next 
submitted to the hardening opera- 
tion when it is ready for use; that 
is, being properly placed in the press, 
it is rolled over a plate of copper, 
upon which it indents any number of 
copies of the first engraving, every 
copy of course being a perfect fac- 
simile of the original. So that; in 
this way, any number of copper- 
plates may be engraved in a very 
short time, from an original of the 
most exquisite workmanship, each 
of which (it is stated) shall be fully 
equal to an original copper-plate en- 
graving from the same hand, and of 
the same merits. The impression 
from the cylinder, however, may be 
made, if required, upon soft steel in- 
stead of copper; which, being after- 
wards hardened, becomes capable of 
affording an infinitely greater num- 
ber of good impressions than the 
copper-plate ; it may also be used as 
a new source of copies upon the cy- 
linders, and thus presents a means 
of multiplying engravings beyond 
precedent, and indeed almost elud- 
ing calealation. 

From the preceding cutline of the 
siderographic engraving, it will be 
obvious to our readers, that it unites 























economy of expense with a degree 
of celerity that is truly astonishing. 
By this process, plates have been 
indented upon copper from the ori- 
ginals in a very few hours, which in 
the ordinary mede of engraving 
would have required many months 
to finish them, Nor are these the 
only advantages stated to result 
from the sidcrographic art. It ap- 
pears, from some specimens which 
we have seen (executed both in Ame- 
rica and inthis cuuntry), that engine- 
engraving may be combined with 
that of the artist, by means of a ma- 
chine invented by the patentees, 
which has the property of Gesigning 
its own patterns or figures in an al- 
most endless variety. The borders 
of the specimens alluded to also ex- 
hibit another important operation of 
the engine, which consists in pro- 
ducing the engraving alternately in- 
dented and in relief, so as to imitate 
copper and wood engraving ; every 
other link of the chain of which it is 
composed differing from its neigh- 
bour, by exhibiting white lines where 
the other is black, and vice versa, 
This inversion of the engraving by 
Mr. Perkins’s engine throws very 
great difficulties in the way of imi- 
tators, the same object being scarcely 
attainable by any method except 
woodcuts, and it being almost im- 
possible to imitate the delicate work 
exhibited in Messrs. Perkins’s and 
Fairman’s truly beautiful engravings. 
The applicability of this new style 


of engraving to the prevention of 


forgery will doubUess have already 
presented itself to the attention of 
our readers. The patentees, it is 
known, have offered their method to 
the commissioners for inquiring into 
the mode for preventing the forgery 
of Bank-notes; but while that board 
gave every praise to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Perkins’s plan,and the exqui- 
site beauty of the specimens, they 
declined to recommend its adoption 
in preference to that which they had 
at first selected. In fact, although 
this siderographic engraving does 


interpose great difficulties to the for- 
gery of bank-notes, yet it may be 
imitated ; and it has been given in 
evidence, that during the late war 
between America and this country, 
there was a company established in 
Canada (we record it with shame 
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and regret), for the wholesale forgery 
of American notes!! Indeed, while 
this sheet was passing through the 
press, Sir W. Congreve, one of the 
scicntific members of the above-men- 
tioned buard, announced a pamphlet, 
in which he professes to show, by 
inquiry into the American or sidero- 
graphic plan for a bank-note, and 
also by the exhibition ef some of the 
most difficult specimens of those 
notes made by ordinary means, that 
this mode of engraving may be imi- 
tated, and consequently that it is no 
security againstforgery. But though 
it does not appear that Mr. Perkins’s 
method can be employed in the fa- 
brication of bank-notes, we hail it 
as a beautiful improvement in the 
graphic art; and we trust that its 
utility, economy, and dispatch, will 
secure its general adoption for works 
requiring numerous impressions of 
the same engraving, especially. as 
fine and perfect works of art may 
thus he furnished at the same ex~ 
pense, which is now incurred for 
those of a very inferior description. 


| MYSTERIES, MORALITIES, AND 
OTHER EARLY DRAMAS, OF 
THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


RewiGion, which has in all coun- 
tries first excited dramatic repre- 
sentation, was the subject of the 
Mysteries or Miracle-plays, as they 
were sometimes denominated. These 
productions were either founded on 
different parts of the Old and New 
Testament, or on the legends of the 
Saints; but the former description 


| were chiefly prevalent in England. 





They sometimes consisted of detach- 
ed historical events, as in the old 
Mystery of Candlemas Day, or the 
killing of the children of Israel; and, 
at other times, of a succession of 
other events, even from the creation 
of the world to the day of judgment; 
or it might be toa less remote pe- 
riod, as in Bale’s Mystery of the 
Promises of God from the fall of 
Adam to the incarnation of our Sa- 
viour; but these were,in fact, rather 
a collection of distinct mysteries 
than a continued drama. ‘The latter 
class of these sacred exhibitions, it 
must be confessed, comprise a sufli- 
cicnt space of time, and could not, 
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with a greater degree of ingenuity 
than fell to the lot of their composers, 
be rendered much more comprehen- 
sive. ‘The very early writers of these 
productions, however, appear to be 
altogether guiltless of any knowledge 
of the rules by which the drama is 
governed in more critical times, and 
therefore ought not to be adjudged 
eriminal fort any infraction of them. 
Notwithstanding this total disregard 
of one of the most important unities, 
which a short time ago would have 
been sufficient to rouse the ire and 
contempt of the niost placid critic, 
and the absence of the still more 
essential qualities of the drama, we 
concéive it will not be cither useless 
or unprofitable to dwell, for a short 
time, on what constituted the chief 
intellectual entertainment of our 
forefathers. At what time such ex- 
hibitions were first introduced into 
this kingdom, is not accurately as- 
certained; but it appears from Fitz- 
stephen, who wrote about the year 
1174, that religious plays were even 
then by no means uncommon. The 
oldest Mystcrics now extant, and in 
all probability the first which ap- 
poated.in the English language, are 
the Ghester Mysteries, written by 
Ralph Higden, the Chronicler, and 
exhibited at Chester in the year 
1327, at the expense of the different 
trading companies of that city. 
The fall of Lucifer was represented 
by the Tanners. The Creation, by 
the Drapers. The Deluge, by the 
Dyers. Abraham, Melchisedech, 
and Lot, by the Barbers. Moses, 
Balak, and Balaam, by the Cappers. 
The Salutation and Nativity, by the 
Wrights. The Shepherds feeding 





their flocks by night, by the Painters | 


The three Kings, by 
the Vintners. The Oblation of the 
three Kings, by the Mercers. The 
killing of the Innocents, by the Gold- 


and Glaziers. 


smiths. Tae Purilication, by the 
Blacksmiths. The ‘Temptation, by 
the Butchers. The Last Supper, by 
the Bakers. The Blind Mev and 


Lazarus, by the Glovers. Jesus and 
the Lepers,by theCorvesarys. Christ’s 
Passion, by the Bowyers, Fletchers. 
and fronmongers. Descent into 
Hell, by the Cooks and Innkeepers. 
The Resurrection, by the Skinners. 
The Ascension, by the Taylors. The 
ziection of 5S. Matthias, Sending of 
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the Holy Ghost,&c. by the Fishmon- 
gers. Antechrist, by the Clothiers. 
Day of Judgment, by the Websters. 

Mysteries were acted on solemn 
festivals in thechurches, ‘or at some 
place near to them in the open air, 
by the monks, and subsequently by 
the students at the universities or 
public schools. The learned frater- 
nity of parish clerks of London 
also cut no inconsiderable ‘igure 
in these theatrical representations; 
for, in the years 1390 and 1409, they 
exhibited a play at Clerkenwell for 
eight days successively, at which 
most of the nobility and gentry were 
present. One cannot help admiring 
the unsuspecting innocence of our 
ancestors on this subject. The 
gravest personages are introduced 
speaking in the most ludicrous man- 
ner; the Almighty Creator of the 
universe almost always fills a con- 
spicuous part among the Dramatis 
Persona of these sacred plays; and, 
if we are to take his character, as 
there delineated, for their conception 
of it, what a strange earthly notion 
must they have had of the Divine 
Intelligence and his attributes! If 
such a character were drawn of him 
in our days, it would be considered 
absolute blasphemy; but our proge- 
nitors,in the simplicity of their hearts, 
and in the absence of the divine 
record itself, considered it as gospel 
—as authentic “ as proof of holy 
writ.” The Devil, too, was not un- 
frequently introduced: John Hey- 
wood says, in the four P’s, 

* For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath play’d the Devil at Coventrie.” 
A Mystery was, in fact, neither more 
nor lezs than a few chapters of the 
Bible stripped of all their simplicity, 
of all their solemnity, and of all their 
poetry, and converted into Eng- 
lish verse. From the Miracle-plays, 
founded on the more mysterious part 
of the New Testament, into which it 
was frequently necessary to introduce 
allegorical characters,arose a species 
of drama called Moralities, which 
entirely consisted of such personili- 
cations. In the Moralities, some 
progress was certainly made in the 
drama.—** They indicate,” as War- 
ton observes, ** drawings of the 
dramatic art: they contain some 
rudiments of a plot, and even at- 
tempt to delineate characters and 

















paint manners.” If they do attempt 
to delineate character, we must con- 
fess we think it a lamentable failure ; 
but they must assuredly afford us a 
picture of the manners of the times, 
and as such are highly valuable. As 
to plot, too, they have but small pre- 
tensions ; and we cannot but consi- 
der Bishop Perey’s proposition, that 
in the Morality of Every-Man * the 
fable is constructed upon the strictest 
model of the Greek tragedy ;” and 
that, “ except in the circumstance 
of Every-Man’s expiring on the stage, 
the Sampson Agonistes of Milston 
is hardly formed ona severer plan—” 
as not a little extravagant. The 
plot, is, in few words the summoning 
of Every-Man, who represents the 
human race,out ofthe world by death. 
Every-Man, inthis extremity applies 
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to Fellowship, Kindred, avd Riches, | 


for relief, but they successively fur- 
sake him ; he then has recourse to 
Good-Dedes, by whom he is intro- 
duced to Knowledge, and by her to 
Confession, who gives him “a _ pre- 
cious jewell” called Penance. After 
receiving this jewel, he is deserted 
by Strength, Beauty, Discretion, and 
Five-Wits, and expires, accompani- 
ed only by Good-Dedes. _ This plot, 
such as it is, is perhaps more perfect 
than that of any other of the Mora- 
lities; but still it does not more 
deserve the name of a plot than some 
of our ancient ballads. The Mys- 
teries, it is proper to notice, did not 
altogether cease with the introduc. 
tion of Moralit ies, but continued to be 
acted for some time afterwards. The 
Chester mysteries were represent- 
ed so late as the year 1600. “At the 
commencement of the Reformation, 
Moralities were found convenient for 
the purposes of religious controversy, 
and we have,accordingly, Moralities 
both for and against the Reformation, 
This was so much abused, that by 
Stat. 34 and 35 of Henry the 8th, 
all religious plays, interludes, except 
Plays for the rebuking and reproach- 


ing of vices, and the setting forth of 


virtue, were abolished ; ans it is pro- 
bable, that after this time Mysteries 
were, in a great measure superseded 
by Moralities, which appear to have 
been exempted from the above pro- 
hibition, and continued to be ececa- 
sionally represented even after the 
appearance of mere regular dramas. 
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| It may seem strange to us, that ex- 
hibitions of this kind, without plot, 
passion, or character, and with no 
scenical] i!fusion, should have attract- 
ed such attention, and excited such 
interest, amongst all ranks of so- 
ciety. That such was the fact is 
evident, and, as one proof of the as- 
sertion, we need only refer to tlie 
cireumstance of the play before men- 
tioned to have been acted at Clerken- 
well, being attended by most of the ne- 
bility and gentry for eight days. There 
is a curious account of the repre- 
sentation of a Morality, and the effect 
it produced upon the author, who 
was then very young, in a book, en- 
titled Mount Tabor, or Private Exer- 
cises of a penitential Sinner, by R. W. 
published in 1639, when the author 
was 75 years of aye, which we shall 
extract. 
** Upon a stage play which I saw when 

Titas a child. 


“In the city of Gloucester the 
manner is, (as I think it is in other 
like corporations) that when players 
of enterludes come to towne, they 
| just attend the mayor, to enforme 
what noblemen’s servants they are, 
and soto get licence for their publike 
playing ; and if the mayor like the 
actors, or would shew respect to their 
lord and master ; he appoints them 
to play their first day before himself, 
and the alderman and common coun- 
cil of the city; and that is called the 
mayor’s play: where every ore that 
will, comes in without money, the 
mayor giving the players a reward 
as he thinks fit to shew respect unto 
them. At such a play, my father 
tooke me with him, ané made me 
stand between his leggs, as he sate 
upon one of the benches, where we 
saw and heard very well, The play 
was called The Cradle of Security, 
wherein was personated a king or 
some great prince, with his courticrs 
of several kinds, among which three 
ladies were in special grace with 
him; and they keeping him in de- 
lights and pleasures, drew him from 
his graver counsellors, hearing of 
sermons, and listening to good coun- 
cell and admonitions, that in the end 
they vot him to lye down in a cradle 
upon the stage, where these thrice 

ladies, joyning .in a sweet song, 
rocked him asleepe, that he snorted 
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again; and, in the mean time, closely | 
conveyed under the cloaths, where- | 
withall he was covered, a vizard, | 
like a swine’s snout, upon his face, 
with three wire chains fastened there- 
unto, the other end whereof being 
holiien severally by those three la- 
dies; who fall to singing againe, and 
then discovered his face, that the | 
spectators might see how they had | 
transformed him, going on with their 
singing. Whilst all this was act- | 
ing, there came forth of another 
doore at the farthest end of the stage, 
two old.men; the one in blew, with 
a serjeant at arines, his mace on his 
shoulder; the other in red, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and lean- 
ing with the other hand upon the 
other’s shoulder; and so they went 
along, with a soft pace, round about | 
by the skirt of the stage, till at last, 
they came to the cradle, when all 
the court was in the greatest jollity ; 
and then the foremost old man, with | 
his:mace, stroke a fearful blow upon 
the cradle, wherewith all the cour- 
tiers, with the three ladies, and the 
vizard, all vanished; and the deso- 
late prince, starting up barefaced, | 
and- finding himself thus sent for to | 
judgement, made a lamentable com- 
plaint of his miserable case, and so 
was carried away by wicked spirits, 
This prince did personate in the 
morall, the wicked of the world: the 
three ladies, Pride, Covetousness, 
and Luxury; the two old mea, the 
end of the world, and the last 
judgement. ‘This sight took such 
jmpression on me, that when I came 
towards man’s estaic, it wasas fresh 
in my memory, as if I had seen it 
newly acted.” 

The people could not forget their 
old predilections for the sacred plays 

they still cherished the recollection 
of them, and hung over their expiring 
glories with fond partiality. At length, 
the faint rivalry with whichthey had 
contended with the regular drama 
altogether subsided, and they sunk | 
into the mass of things forgotten. 

‘The fondness of our ancestors for 
Mysteries and Moralitics may be, 
in some degree, ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of there being, at that 
time, no other species of dramatic 
entertainment. But a_ still more 
powerful cause of this partiality was | 
i the subjectsof the sacred dramas. | 
> 


Few being able to read the Scriptures, 
and those that could being shut out 
from their perusal by the want of a 
translation, it is not surprizing that, 
considering the Scriptures as the 
oracles of God, they should scize, 
with avidity, the only means open 


| to them of obtaining a knowledge of 


holy writ, and treasure up even the 
poor and feeble exhibition of it con- 


| taincdin the Mysteries, in the holy 


tabernacle of their memory. They 
thirsted for the living springs of im- 
mortaliiy, and, not being able to 
obtain access to the sacred fountains 


| themselves, they drank in with de- 


light the vapid waters, which were 
brought. thence by those who liad 
been more fortunate. 


EDINBURGH. 
[By a Gerinan Traveller.] 
“ The heart of Scotland, Britain's other eye.” 

Ir is impossible for imagination to 
picture a more imposing aspect than 
that which the city of Edinburgh 
presents. The Scottish capital owes 
its peculiar charm not to the beautiful 
declivity ou which itis built, bounded 
at one point by the romantic castle, 
and at the ather by the ancient royal 
palace of Holyrood House—not to 
its proximity to the sea, nor the 
fantastic contours of the surrounding 
hills; but more than all, to the 
peculiar manner in which two cities, 
the old and the new town of Edin- 
burgh, are united together, repre- 
senting the past and the present, as 
it were, hand in hand. The singular 
and contracted site of the old town, 
would probably soon weary the eye ; 
but the new town, which was com- 
menced at the end of the last 
century, is in point of uniformity 
superior to any city in Europe, and 
with regard to the beauty of its 
public buildings, is inferior to very 
few. 

But tolive in a country surrounded 
by the noblest objects of nature and 
art, can afford but little satisfaction, 
when it is found that the inhabitants 
are unworthy of their birth-place. 
This must be evident to every one 
who has visited Italy. In Rome, 
however, a foreigner immediately 


mixes with artists and people of 


tuste; inthese he forgets the medeiy 











Romans, and the pleasare and in- 
formation he derives from such so- 
ciety leave an impression on his 
mind which nothing can afterwards 
efface. But though Naples is a most 
magnificent city, I scarcely think a 
German could make ap his mind to 
remain there for any length of time, 
if he were excluded from the society 
of artists and literary men. How 
different:is Scotland, where the na- 
tural scenery of the country and its 
inhabitants equatly claim our ad- 
miration! This is doubly apparent 
to the traveller, who has just quitted 
England—who has been repulsed by 
English coldness—and who finds, to 
his astonishment, that the freest 
people in Europe are the most pre- 
jadiced and the most enslaved by 
the chains of fashion, which they 
voluntarily impose on themselves. 
Though Scotland becomes every year 
more and more amalgamated with 
England, and though Scottish man- 
ners and customs are continually 
imbibing some portion of English 
formality, yet poetic feeling in gene- 
ral, and respect for themselves as a 
nation, their pure piety, (though 
under a somewhat harsh and Cal- 
vinistic form,) their open character, 
from which every thing factitious is 
banished, and their hospitality, are 
still the characteristic features of 
this truly estimable people. This is 
the case evenin the Lowlands, where 
the intercourse with England is 
greatest; but itis particularly so in 
the Highlands, where the inhabi- 
tants, by their pride of pure Celtic 
origin, their language, their manners, 
their clans, and many other causes, 
are more shielded from foreign 
influence. 

It is very possible that a foreigner, 
inspired by the perusal of the works 
of Beattie, Burns, Campbell, and, 
above all, Walter Scott, may be 
inclined to attach high poetic asso. 
ciations to every thing he sees in 
Scotland; but neither my residence 
in Edinburgh, and the excursions I 
made to various parts of the suar- 
rounding country, nor a pedestrian 
tourof nearly seven hundred English 
miles through the Highlands, could 
diminish my admiration of this 
charming country and its inhabi- 
tants. 


Edinburgh. 








Inthe month of July, Edinburgh | 
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presents ‘a spectacle highly interest- 
ing and unique in its kind. At this 
period, the races at Musselburgh 
take place: I had, however, seen 
the Epsom races before I left Lon- 
don, and, therefore, I was less struck 
by the novelty of the scene than by 
the enthusiasm of the spectators. I 
was much interested in witnessing 
the competition on the great _High- 
land bagpipe, in which the successful 
candidate receives, as a prize, a 
beautifully ornamented set of pipes, 
and the other competitors are re- 
warded with a certain sum of money. 
This competition was founded by 
the Highland Society, whose object 
is the improvement of their native 
country in all that relates to art, 
philosophy, agriculture, the investi- 
gation of national antiquities, &c. 
The Scottish bagpipe differs ma- 
terially from that which is played in 
Bohemia: it possesses considerable 
compass, and aflords scope fer the 
performance of pieces which cannot 
be played on the latter. It is the 
war instrument of the Highlanders : 
its tones inspire them with courage 
in the field, and the melody of the 
pibrochs revives in their minds the 
recollection of the heroic deeds of 


} their forefathers.* 


This competition takes place in 
the theatre, and the candidates fre- 
quently come from the most remote 
parts of Scotland or its islands. 
They appeared on the stage in the 
full Highland uniform, and each pers 


* It is evident, from the poems of 
Ossian, that the harp, and not the bag- 
pipe, was originally the war-instrument 
of the ancient Caledouiaus. The harp, 
however, is no longer to be met with in 
the Highlands, bat is confined solely to 
Wales and Ireland. T have not been able 
to ascertain when the bagpipe was first 
introduced into Scotiand, and that this 
still remains amatter of uncertainty, is 
evident trom the following passage in 
Aibyn’s Anthology, by Alexander Camp- 
bell: —“* At what particular time the 
various species of bagpipe were intro- 
duced inte the Lowlands, Highlands, and 
western and northern isles, is still a 
matter of uncertainty. But that the 
instrument which is now called the great 
Highland baspipe was in general use, 
both on the Continent and in South 
Britain, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth ceutury, the writer of these 
pages has clearly shown, and sutliciently 
proved, in Lis notes annexed to * The 
Grampians desolate,’ a poem which f 


dead trom the press many vears age 





formed'a piece in his own peculiar 
style. The Hightand bagpipe is 
certainly not an instrument calcu- 
lated for a theatre, or any inclosed 
place ; though among the hills, and 
at a suitable distance, as I have 
frequently heard it, it is capable of 
producing a most powertul effect. 
Sull, however, Lhave seldom heard 
a concert which aflorded me so mach 
pleasure as that which took place at 
the competition of the Highland 
pipers. The pibrochs are of an 
extraordinary inspiring character ; 
they seem to express, first, the 
gathering of the clans, then their 
dispersion in the heat of the battle, 
and, finally, their re-union. Like the 
songs of Ossian, these melodies 
have been transmitted from father 
to son by tradition, and both possess 
equaloriginality ofcharacter. During 
the performance of the bagpipe- 
music, the Highlanders oceasionally 
danced reels and strathspeys, the 
national dances of Scotland, Finally, 
at the distribution of the prizes, the 
president, ina few impressive words, 
explained the objects of the High- 
land Society: he observed, that a 
nation claims respect for endeavour- 
ing to preserve the manners of their 
forefathers, and that the Highland 
Society had established this annual 
competition to prevent the ancient 
music of the Highlands from falling 
into oblivion. 

Holyrood House, the ancient royal 
palave, and the theatre of so many 
remarkable events, has, at various 
periods, been burnt, and otherwise 
demolished. The present palace was 
built partly in the time of Mary 
Stuart, and partly in that of Charles 
If. The ruins of an adjoining Gothic 
ehareh, which was destroyed at the 
time of the reformation, are far more 
interesting than the edifice itself. 
Some of the most ancient Scotch 
familics have the privilege of burying 
their dead in these Gothic ruius: at 
the entrance, beneath a stone, the 
inseription on which is scarcely legi- 
ble, is the grave of Rizzio, the un- 
fortunate favourite of the still more 
unfortunate Mary Stuart. The gallery 
of the palace contains 111 portraits 
of the kings of Scotland. Had these 
monarchs all sat to the artists, this 
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whole world; for by what better 


means could we trace the progress of 


painting, than by a series of portraits 
commencing before the birth of 
Christ, and ending with the dynasty 
of the Stuarts? The woman who con- 
ducted me through the palace,pointed 
out to me the portrait of James V. 
with whom, she observed, I must be 
well acquainted, if I had read Scott's 
Lady of the Lake: so universally 
circulated are the works of that 
author, that they are to be found in 
the hands of all who are able toread. 
The most moving sight in the whole 
palace is the chamber of Mary 
Stuart, which contains the queen's 
bed, with its old hangings. There 


| are several portraits of Queen Mary, 
| in Holyrood House, and among them 


is one in the French dress, in which 
she ascended the scaffold. Adjoining 


| the queen's bed-chamber is the small 


| exist in a 


| 


would certainly be the most importe | 
ant 


collection of 





closet inwhich Rizziowas murdered ; 
the entrance to the winding staircase, 
through which the murderers found 
access, is close to the door of this 
closet, and the spot where the sweet 
songster was found, was certainly 
suspicious enough. Many of Rizzio’s 
melodics have been transmitted from 
one generation to another, and are 
universal favoarites in Scotland. 
But in order to view the Scottish 
nation in its most favourable light, 
its establishments for public instrue- 
tion and charity should be con- 
sidered ; for in this respect certainly 
no nation can be compared to Scoi- 
land. The poorest individual, so long 
as he is able to work, would be 
ashamed to be maintained at the 
public expense, like the poor in 
England : the English poor laws by 
which the poor of each parish are 
maintained at the expense of the 
rich, and which serve only to aug- 
ment the numbers of the destitute by 
rendering them insensible to the 
advantages of sobriety and economy, 
very limited degree in 
Scotland. The emigrations which 
annually take place, particularly in 
the Highlands, sulliciently preve the 
poverty of the inhabitants, yet in 
the whole course of my journey, | 
never saw a beggar. Among the 
Highland hills, Il was occasionally 
asked for a pinch of snull, but never 
for money; and it frequently hap- 


pictures in the | pened, that men who had accompa 
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nied me for several miles to shew me | Charity Workhouse, where 900 per- 
/sons are provided with work and 


my road, or who had carried me 
on their shoulders across swollen 
brooks, would not permit me to offer 
them a triiling 
trouble. The very poorest people in 


reward for their | 


Scotland pride themselves in the | 


education of their children, and every 


father contrives to save out of his | 


income the moderate sum requisite 
for sending his children to school, 
where they are taught reading, 


writing, and in general something of | 


Latin. The difference between Kng- 
land and Scotland, with respect to 
the education ofthe lower classes, is 
amazing ; [do not believe there is 
to be found any where a Scotchman 
who has not, at least, read the Bible 
and Burns's poems. Often, in the 
course of my tour through the High- 
lands, I have met children, who, 
furnished with a piece of oat-cake, 


walked to the distance of six or | 


seven miles to school. 
The charitable institutions of every 


maintained; an institution for the 
blind, who are tanght only such 
occupations as may afterwards en- 
able them to gain their livelihood, 
for instance, the making of mat- 
tresses, mats, baskets, Kc. ; finally, 
a Magdalen Asylum, similar to the 
institution of the same name in Lon- 
don. When, in addition to these, 
many otherinstitutions for the educa- 
tiun of the poorer classes are taken 
into consideration; it must be ac- 
knowledged that the people of Scot- 
land have more reason to be proud 
of their capital on their account, 
than for the advancement which 
English luxuryis continually making 
amongst its inhabitants. 


VARIETIES. 
Voluntary Death by Fasting.—A 


| remarkable proof ofthe extravagancy 


kind in Scotland, might furnish ma- | 
§ 


terials for an intcresting treatise, 
which would place in its proper 
point of view, the benevolent and 
patriotic spirit of the Scottish nation, 
so that it might serve as a mode! for 
other countries. This philanthropic 
spirit extends evento those establish- 
ments destined for the reception of 
criminals. The bridewell was built 
by Adams, the architect, 
Howard’s design ; it would be well 
tu have a ground plan of this build- 
ing for Germany, as it differs ma- 
terially from every institution of the 
same kind, Many public establish- 
ments in Edinburgh go by the name 
of Hospitals, which do not corres- 
pond with the common acceptation 
of the term. Among the latter is 


after | 


of fanaticism, and of the misery which 
it will induce human nature to en- 
dure, was given last July and August, 
by a Bania in Gujerat, of the Vohra 
Caste. At their annual feast of 
Pujoosun, this man expressed his 
determination to abstain from food 
till he died. He had previously 
fasted from the 26th of July to the 
25th August, from which datc he took 
a small quantity of food during four 
days, and then commenced his total 
abstinence. In this resolution he 
persevered till the 3d of October, 
when he died, having thus fasted 66 
days, deducting the four in August. 
A smal] portion of hot water daily 


| was the only thing that passed his 


Heriot’s Hospital, a receptacle for | 


orphans, at which 170 boys are 
educated ; it was builtin the 17th 
eentury, by a goldsmith, named 


Heriot. There are also two- other 
establishments of the same kind, 
uamely, Watson’s Hospital and the 
Orphan’s Hospital. The Merchant's 
Maiden Hospital aud the Trades 
Maiden Hospital, are for the educa- 
tion of young females, Gillespie’s 
Hospital and the Trinity Hospital 
are excellent houses of refuge for 
aged persons. There is also a 
1.-—-N. 5S 


VoL, 


lips. At the end he was, as may be 
imagiued, extremely emaciated, but 
his senses remained perfect to the 
last moment of his existence. He 
consequently became a saint amongst 
the Janias. 


Negro Justice. — Tue following 
anecdote willevinee,that the negroes 
are as capable of feclipg as their 
cruel oppressors, who are called pro- 
perly dealers in humaa flesh! though 
it has frequently been argued to the 
contrary. A negro fellow being 
stiongly suspected of having stolen 
oods in his possession, was taken 


‘ 











before acertain justice of peace in 
Philadelphia, and charged with the 
offence. The fellow was so hardened 
as to acknowledge the fact; anc to 
add to the crime, had the audacity 
to make the following 
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speech :— | 


** Massa Justice, me know me gat | 


dem tings from Tom dere; and me 
tinke Tom tea) dem too; but what 
den, Massa? Dey be only a pic- 
caninny cork screw,and a piccaninny 
knife; one cost sixpence, and tudda 
a shilling; and me pay Tom for dem 
honestly Massa.” ‘“‘A very pretty 
story, truly! you knew they were 
stolen, yet allegein excuse you paid 
honestly for them: Tl teach you 
better law than that, sirrah! Don’t 
you know, Cwsar, the receiver is as 
bad as the thief; you must be 
severely whipt, you black rascal 
you.” “ Very well, Massa; if de 
black rascal be whipt for buying 
tolen goods, me hope de white rascal 
will be whipt too for same ting, when 
he catch, as well &s Cesar?” To be 


sure rejoincd his worship. “ Well | 


den,” says Casar, “here be Tom’s 
Massa—hold him fast, constable ; he 
buy Tom as I buy de piccaninny 
knife and de piceaninny cork screw, 
he knew very well poor Tom be 
tolen from his fadder and modder: 
de knife and de cork serew have 
nedar.”—Whether it was that his 
worship, as well as Tom’s master, 
were smote in the same instant with 
the justice or the severity of Cwsar’s 
application, we know not; but, afte: 
a few minutes, Cwsar was dismissed, 
and the action discharged. 


Spy Sustem.—Kotzebue gives a 
striking description of the effects of 
coverning by the SpySystem. Speak, 
ing of the reign of the Emperor Paul- 


| the most gloomy forebodings; 


| 








abusing the confidence of a monarch 
whose heart was prone to kindness 
and benevolence, alarmed him con- 
tinually with phantoms that did not 
exist, nay, the existence of which 
they themselves did not believe. 
Every night I went to bed a prey to 
the 
least noise in the street, a carriage 
that stopped not far from my house, 
made me start. In the morning | 
awoke to new cares, and thought 
only of avoiding the impending dan- 
gers of the day. I watched with the 
most careful attention over every ar- 
ticle of my dress, and over the man- 
ner of wearing it; I found myself 
under the necessity of paying my 
court to women of dowbtful reputa- 
tion,‘and men of shallow understand- 
ing. I was forced to put up with the 
overbeaxing insolence of an ignorant 
ballet-master, the husband of Ma- 
dame Chevalier. On the represen- 
tation of any vew picce, I waited in 
fear and trembling whether the ever- 
watchful police, or the secret Laqui- 
sition would detect in it any involun- 
tary unpremeditated offence. I could 


| but rarely disburthen my sorrows in 


he says—" A set of wicked men, | 


-_——— 


the bosom of a friend—walls had 
ears, and the brother could no longer 
trust the brother. No reading could 
shorten this disastrous time, for every 
book was prohibited. I was even 
obliged to renounce the use of my 
pen; I durst not commit any of my 
thoughts to paper; LU did not know 
how suddenly I might be searched, 
and my writings examined. The 
most harmless walk could not be 
considered as a recreation: you ge- 
nerally met with unfortunate people 
that were led to prison, and some- 
times even to the barbarous punish- 
ment of the knout.” 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


IND SELECTED. 


<> 
Thou thing that widest round the solid 

APTOSTROPHE TO GCEAN, world 
, - Coawelt's Hee Soon, * Warela Like a huge animal, which, downward 

Col hurl ad 
; From the black clouds, lies weltering and 

©, tuov vast Ocean! ever sounding alome 
Seat : Lashing and writhing till its strength be 

Thea symbol cfa drear immensity one. 
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Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy 
sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, lond and deep. 

‘Thou speakestin the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have 
no life 


lpostrophe to Occan.— The Ugly Customer. 


) 


Or motion, yet are mov’d and meet in | 


strife. 


The earth hath nought of this ; no chance | 


or change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 
But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants 
range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go: 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons 
come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless 
home, 


And come again, and vanish: the young | 


Spring : 
Looks ever bright with leaves aad blos- 
soming, ; j 
And Winter always winds his sullen 
horn, 


When the wild Autuma, with a look for- 


lorn, 


Dies in his stormy manhood; and the | 


s 


es 
Weep,and flowers sicken wheu the Sum- | 


mer flies. 


Thou only, terrible Ocean! hast a 


power, : , 
A will, a voice ; and in thy wrathful honr, 
When thou dost lift thine auger to the 
clouds, 
A feartuland magnificent beauty shronds 
Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves 
be driven 


Backwards and forwards by the shifting 


wind, 

How quickly dost thou thy great strength 
unbind, 

And stretch thine arms, and war at once 
with Heaven! 

Thou trackless and immeasurable Main! 

On thee no record ever liv’é again 

To meet the hand that writ it: line nor 
ear 

Hath ever fathom'’d thy profoundest 
deeps, 

Where haply the huge monster swells 
and sleeps, 

King of his watery limit, who ’tis said 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm. 


©! wonderful thou art, great clement ! 
Aud fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose: thy summer form 
Is beautiful; and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding 
caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters 
teach— 


- Eternity, Eternity, aud ower! 


THE UGLY CUSTOMER, 
A Tale for Warm Weather, 
ARGUMENT. 

The Poet commenceth by an invocation to 
Apollo, and by explaining the cause of this 
warm weather, which he ascribes to Apollo's 
anger, and declareth the occasion of that 
anger. He proceedeth to deprecate the God's 
violence, and remnonstrateth with him thereon. 
Hie maketh out a bill ot fare not to be found 
in any cookery book; but deciareth it to be 
too light for his appetite, and mentioneth 
what will suit him better Ile sublimely 
asserteth tle power of fancy, and proceedeth 
to illustrate the same by a right witty and 
conceited Tale, 

AroLo! pray be cool— 

Drive uot thy car at such a furious rate: 

A litile of thy frantic rage abate; 

Ounce more let mildness in thy temper 

rule, 

Surely 1 know why thus your steeds you 
_ _ lash on— 

"Tis I have put you in this furious pas- 

sion, 

Because so silently has hing my lyre, 
And many, many weeks have past 
Since its sweet strains of music last 

Rung in thine ear with all a minstrel’s 

fire. 

And this you think ungrateful, as from 


you 
The mighty art descended on my soul : 
But lately I have had so much to do 
With day-books, journals, ledgers, cash- 
hooks too, 
And all the vaigarimptements of Trade, 
Which, though L abhor its dull control, 
Is so essential to my getting bread, 
That its employment I cannot forego, 
If T contd live on minstrelsy, indeed, 
I'd write the live long day, 
On a variety of dishes feed, 
And with the meal would change the 
lay. 
For instance—breakfast on a warlike 
ballad, 
Something to rouse my senses from 
their slumbers ; 
Lunch on a sonnet—merely for a whet; 
And then I'd dine upon such varied 
numbers 
As ever for a civic feast were set: 
At top—acanto of an epic, warm and 
high-- 
On one side shoulda vegetable georgic 
ie, 
The other might an allegory bear ; 
The middie a gay pastoral, by way of 
sallad; 


And at the bottom shoul! an ode ap- 


pear; 
For claret, Bacchanalian songs should 


rise, 
And olives might be had in elegies. 
Well, to conclude the day—at supper- 
thine 
I'd take a lulling fairy-rhwme, 
Or love-song, tuill of bright blue eves, 
And cheeks , where bluclics leve to tise 














20 The Ugly Customer. 


Responsive to the heaving breast, The host beheld him, and, with courteous 
When to the listening ear are given grin, 
The vows which claim an earlier heav'n. Told him the vast variety 

On such would I retire to rest, Of dishes boil’d and roast 

And dreams should make my slumbers| Which might be had, at little cost, 

blest within, 

The poet vainly heard the boast; 
Unumov'd he stood, as he enchanted were. 

lhe host retir’d, finding his labour lost, 
And d—d hin for an ugly customer, 


But this won't do ;—thongh music may 
be food 
For little Cupid, be it understood 
That grown-up stomachs, such as mine, 
Require more substantial fare : Still stood the bard. He knew not when 
Now mutton, beef, and good old wine, | The helpless offsprings of his pen, 
Will suit my palate to a hair. If now he parted from his store, 
_ a" , Might put a shilling in his power again. 
Though some there be o'er whom, with Yet lonzed he for the dinner; o’er and 
high command, | oar, : 
Fancy may wave her many-colour’d| wip touch of 
wand, } , 
And thoughts as wild as madmen's 
dreams arise, | 
With all the strength and power of cer- | 


Sisyphus, the coin he 
turn’d, 

And now for beef, aud now for mutton 
yearned. 


tainties ;— Thus stood he hesitating half an hour, 
And, by the bye, an ancient tale I know, | Now hunger and now poverty prevail- 
Which to the subject is so apropos ing, 


That iv my rhyme I'll weave it, and so} But still the precious steam inhaling, 


pay Which soon he fancied of such mighty 
The debt you claim—and then, Apollo, power 
pray | As of itself his wants to satisfy ; 
Suffer a puff or two of wind to blow, | So buttoning up his pocket with an air, 
‘To cool our heated atmosphere below, | Ashe possessed a mightytortune there, 
Warm with thy passion,—O! thy rage) He turned upon the shop a thanktul eve, 
allay, | And was about to leave it, when once 
Lest thou shouldst see thy votary melt- more 
ed quite ; | The host invited him to pass the door. 
E’en now my thread-like fingers scarce . _ 
can write Our aed, epingat—but grateful tribute 
Ih opping brain can hz romp pac : 
" ‘he in re ae Unto the steam on which his meal he'd 
made, 
But to my tale —A poet, who, like me, | The landlord star’d, but “as he was a 
Lov'd writing very well—but cating | sinner, 
bett He sais d the bard should pay him for his 
And whese ‘la t work had fail’d, un- dinner. 
luckily, ns Nay,” ’ said the bard, “ you’ve nothing 
To please th’ uncertain patrous of lost, 
belles lettres, And nought to pay have I.” 
Was passing quie tly along the Strand, ‘Lhe cook replied, i'was at my cost 
Striving, in dre ims of fairy-land, The steam was made to fly: 
l’o hush the craving claims of nature; | You code eaten through your nose, you 
When, issuing from a coohk’s inviting shop, say, 
Delicious sieans And theo ugh your nose I'll make you 
Dissolv’d those dreams, } pa m 


Aad fore’d the huugry bard to stop 
wal cc ah iiikee aive et . 
7 , Still loudly did the bard resist 


’ 






Onesplendiis! iv had he—one alone- As ioudly did the host persist, 

And, like the tor nbird upon the stone, And each the other's threats defied ; 

if that went also, then Giere would be Tillat length,to end the noisy tete-a-tete, 
none.* ihey both agreed a magistrate 


Should the singular dispute decide. 
Each party heard, the Justice paus'd 
awhile, 
Then thus address’d the poet, with 


All hungry as he was, 1 is eager eve H 
Peer'd through the windows—and, as 
he saw 
‘The varied dishes ou the table spring, 


While mov'd in concert gay each chear-| ,, ¢ smile :— , . 
tul jaw, — payment to this worthy man is 
a » lone oi ' ine due, 
How did he long to join the happy ring. FE al ~~ oo 
or vou acknowledge that the steam 
© The classical reader will not fail to detect which flew 
t plagiary of a poem, which has always been From out his door your hunger has re- 
a fav rite with me,for its exquisite tenderness liev'd, 
ai pia caper As though vou had his viands ate— 
| ere were 'w bir ‘ cou r A Sfone 7 ¢ 
ci Glade ait mack ties Cece home , Therefore the money rattle in a plate, 
nag, oo And pay lus ears for what your nuse 


receiv d 








